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Trends in Current Expenditures of School 
Districts 


Wavrer E. MorGan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


Trends in Total Current Expenditures 

Current expenditures of school districts in California reached their 
highest total during the school year 1930-31. During that year the 
total expenditures made by school districts, exclusive of capital out- 
lays and exclusive of bond interest and redemption payments amounted 
to $129,147,077.10. Elementary school districts reached the peak of 
current expenditures during 1931-32; high school districts during 
1930-31; junior college districts during 1936-37. 

Table I shows the total current expenditures of school districts 
by types of school districts and by school years for the nine-year period 
from 1928-29 to 1936-37, inclusive. In this table current expenditures 
for kindergartens are shown only for the school years 1928-29 to 
1930-31, inclusive. Subsequent to 1931-32 no separate report was made 
of such expenditures, they being included in the total current expendi- 
tures of elementary school districts. 


Table I 


Total Current Expenditures’ of School Districts, by Types of Districts 
and by School Years, 1928-29 to 1936-37, Inclusive 


Elementary High Junior 
School year Kindergartens school school college Total 
districts 2 districts 3 districts 
1928-29_...________] $4,112,052 92 |$57,071,076 12 |$52,698,673 20 1,765,638 O09 |$115,647,440 33 
1929-30___- 7 4,274,017 16 | 59,888,781 82 | 57,048,962 99 2,247,014 70 | 123,458,776 67 
1930-31 _- és 4,497,370 80 | 61,937,744 27 | 60,272,830 49 2,439,131 54 | 129,147,077 10 
1931-32___.- _.-----------]| 63,924,609 58 | 60,041,587 20 3,298,434 42 | 127,264,631 20 
1932-33 ___ ees aarke __-| 56,440,819 65 o2, 864,. 597 35 3,227,345 05 | 112,532,762 05 
1933-34. ____- 55,099,192 72 | 52,057,038 90 3,203,547 34 | 110,359,778 96 
1934-35 __ ey. 55,747,443 74 34'307.804 77 3,132,947 31 113,188,195 82 
[0 ees 2 aR ee 2 57,133,664 06 | 57,685,682 92 3,325,427 90 | 118,144,774 8&8 
ROR te 2 aes eee ee | 59,030,458 79 | 61,082,694 22 | 3,573,037 38 | 123,686,190 39 
| | 


1 Current expenditures include total district disbursements, exclusive of capital outlays and inter- 


district transfers for tuition. 
2 Current expenditures for kindergartens, elementary schools, and 


high 


Payments for bond interest and redemption not includ 
school courses maintained 


by elementary school districts. Kindergarten expenditures not included for 1928-29 to 1930-31, inclusive. 
3Current expenditures of high school districts fur junior high schools, high schools, and junior 


colleges. 
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Trends in Total Average Daily Attendance. 

The total average daily attendance of pupils in the public schools 
continuously increased until the school vear 1933-34. In 1934-35 there 
was a decrease of approximately 23,000 in the total average daily 
attendance of the publie schools. Since that time the total average 
daily attendance has continued to increase until in 1936-37 the total 
average daily attendance of 1,045,960 represented a considerable 
increase over the maximum of 1,034,055 earned during the school vear 
1933-34. 

The highest total average daily attendance of elementary school 
districts, including kindergartens, was reached in 1931-32, during which 
year the total average daily attendance of elementary school districts 
was 655,455. From that year until 1956-37 there was a continuous 
decrease in the total average daily attendance of elementary school dis- 
tricts. In 1936-37 the first Increase was registered since 1931-32. The 
total average daily attendance in elementary school districts during 
1936-37 was 629,848 as compared with a total of 622,072 in 1935-36. 

In high school districts there has only been one vear in which an 
actual reduction in average daily attendance was experienced. During 
the school year 1933-34 the average daily attendance dropped from 
369,998 to 366,104. Since 1934-35 there has been a considerable increase 
in the average daily attendance of high school districts each year. 

In junior college districts the maximum average daily attendance 
was attained in 1932-83 with a total of 18,778. A considerable decrease 
followed during the school vear 1933-34 with a minor inerease in 
1934-35 and another minor decrease in 1935-36. In 1936-37 the aver- 
age daily attendance of junior college districts again increased. 

Thus, the total average daily attendance of pupils in all three types 
of public school districts increased during 1936-37. 

Table II shows the distribution of average daily attendance by 
types of distriets and by school years for the nine-year period from 
1928-29 to 1936-37, inelusive. In this table kindergarten data are 
shown only for the school vears 1928-29 to 1930-31, inclusive, as these 
figures are employed in computing current expenditures per unit of 


average daily attendance for these vears. 


Current Expenditures Per Unit of Average Daily Attendance 

Total current expenditures of all school districts per unit of aver- 
age daily attendance reached a peak during the school year 1930-31 at 
$132.07 per unit of average daily attendance. For the next three years 
there was a continuous decrease until the total current expenditure per 
unit of average daily attendance reached $106.73 in 1933-34. Subse- 
quently current costs per pupil have continuously increased until in 
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1936-37 they reached the figure of $118.25 per unit of average daily 
attendance. 

Table II 


Average Daily Attendance,' by Types of Districts and by School Years, 
1928— 29 to 1936-37, Inclusive 


Elementary High Junior 
School year Kindergartens school school college Total 
districts? | districts? districts 
1928-29 __ 40,444 580,979 276,141 7,218 904,782 
1929-30 ; 43,267 592,849 297,058 8,568 941,742 
1930-31 ‘ 43,266 605,269 319,130 10,192 977 857 
1931-32 Eh Sse ee ey z 655,455 337,033 15,693 1,008,181 
1932-33 : ae Pee cee ee 651,236 356,677 18,778 1,026,691 
1933-34 2 7 646,931 4369,998 17,126 1,034,055 
1934-35_.__.. : . 628,181 1366, 104 17,706 1,011,991 
1935-36 Rare 2 622,072 4381,272 17,486 1,020,830 
1936-37 e : | 629,848 4398,218 17,894 1,045,960 


! Average daily attendance credited to the districts maintaining the schools in which the attendance 
was earned, including emergency average daily attendance granted because of public calamities or because 
of epidemic of unusual duration or prevalence. 

? A.D.A, in kindergartens and elementary schools and in high school courses maintained by elemen- 
tary school districts (School Code section 3.280). Kindergarten A.D.A. not included for 1928-29 to 1930- 


31, inclusive. Pore eer - 
3 A.D.A. in all grades in junior high schools, high schools, and junior colleges maintained by high 


school districts. 
4 Excluding A.D.A. of pupils aaa high schools in adjoining states, as follows: 1933-34, 72; 
1934-35, 88; 1935-36, 95; 1936-37, 117. 


In elementary school districts the maximum current expenditure 
per pupil was reached in 1930-31 at $102.33. The current costs per 
pupil of elementary school districts continuously decreased during the 
succeeding three school years to a total of $85.17 per unit of average 
daily attendance. During the following three years continuous 
increases resulted in a total current expenditure of $93.72 per unit of 
average daily attendance in 1936-37. 

In high school districts the maximum cost per pupil was attained 
in 1929-30. During that year the total current expenditure per unit 
of average daily attendance in high school districts was $192.05. Dur- 
ing the succeeding four vears continuous decreases brought the total 
current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in high 
school districts down to $140.70. Increases during the following three 
vears resulted in a total current expenditure per unit of average daily 
attendance of $153.39 in 1936-37. 

In junior college districts a total current expenditure per unit of 
average daily attendance amounting to $262.26 was reached in 1929-30. 
This figure decreased during the next three years until in 1932-33 the 
total current expenditure per unit of average daily attendance in junior 
college districts was only $171.87. This figure was increased to $187.06 
during 1933-34 and again dropped to $176.94 in 1934-35. In 1935-36 
and 1936-37 the total current expenditure per unit of average daily 
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attendance in junior college districts again inereased, the total in 
1936-37 being $199.68. 

Table III gives a distribution of the total current expenditures per 
unit of average daily attendance from district funds by types of school 
districts and by school years for the nine-year period from 1928-29 to 
1936-37, inclusive. 

Table III 
Total Current Expenditures Per Unit of Average Daily Attendance 


From District Funds, by Types of School Districts and by School 
Years, 1928—29 to 1936-37, Inclusive 


| Elementary High Junior | 
School year Kindergartens school school | college Total 
districts districts | districts 
——| 
1928-29 $101 67 FOS 23 F190 84 $244 62 $127 82 
1929-30 98 78 101 02 192 05 262 26 131 10 
1930-31 103 95 102 33 188 87 239 32 132 07 
1931-32 97 53 178 15 210 19 126 23 
1932-33 86 67 148 21 171 87 109 61 
1933-34 85 17 140 70 187 06 106 73 
1934-35 88 7 148 34 176 94 111 85 
1935-36 91 84 151 30 190 18 115 73 
1936-37 93 72 153 39 199 68 118 25 


It should be noted that expenditure data shown in these tables 
for the school year 1936-37 are derived from incompletely audited 
reports and are therefore subject to some slight correction. 


Summary of Statistical Data Concerning 


California Secondary Schools’ 


The following statistical summaries are derived from reports of 
secondary school principals submitted to the State Department of Edu- 
cation giving data as to October 15, 1937. 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF EACH TYPE 


1. Separate junior high schools: 


a. Waithierades: 7; Sand Oe... .. 2-2 2252s cb ss cases cscoes 113 
WH ©, Ty I inn in ws eee dencisesvsndan 17 
. Total number of separate junior high schools______-__--_-- 130 
2. Pc four-year high schools_-_---__ --- *281 
3. Four-year high schools housing also elementary grades 7 and 8 
(NC )T junior-senior high schools) _ - De eibet 38 
4, Separate senior high schools (grades 10, 11, and 12). eae eee {43 
5. Six-year junior-senior high schools (grades 7-12) _____ __- ae 554 


6. High schools administered with junior college: 
a. Junior college maintained by high school district— 
I) With grades: F-i4_ 2c ee os cece ce sso sennnss 1 
2) Withierades, 914)... nsec ne tennee Pee ae 15 


3) Withigrades 10614) 2-2 on oe ce ce occ chaeses 4 
4) With grades biel... 2. os 3c eee eee 1 


5) Total high schools with junior college maintained by high 
Siri cds sc ane ea se heh eeae eee - 21 


b. District junior college— 
1) (Within grades: 92)4- . .- 222 2 ee ape 
Fy TR NI. ois Sake eid veaneaela 


S 


| bob 


) Total high schools with district junior college ____- ee 4 


Total high schools administered with junior college____ -_ _- - 25 


. Junior colleges administered with state college: 


a. Junior college maintained by high school district __-_____ __ - 2 
Wy, FE I isin cece pee cee ncdnsroncwues | 


~ 


Total junior colleges with state college... _______.-___-_--- 3 


* The tabulation of these data, and the audit of the reports from which they were derived, was the 
responsibility of Miss Leora Chase, under the direction of the Chief of the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 
! Twelve of these 113 were administered with elementary school and two had no enrollment in grade 
9. Grade 9 to be added next semester. 
* Of these, one had no enrollment in grade 10, four had no enrollment in grade 11 and five had no 
enrollment in grade 12. 
3 Of these, one housed grade 8 only of elementary school and one had no enrollment in grade 10. 
4 Of these, one housed Figh ninth grade first semester. 
> Of these, one 7 no enrollment in grade 7, one had no enrollment in grade 11 and three had no 
conven | in grade 12 
6 Fresno and San Diego. 
7 San Jose 
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3—57920 


132 


9. 


10. 


— 


LL: 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
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Separate junior colleges: 
a. Junior colleges maintained by high school district - ____ _- — 
b:-Distnctqunior/ecolleges.. - <2... 2 oan enn ecenccesee+ 


c. Total separate junior colleges.__________-__.-_--___------ 
Total number of junior colleges: 

a. Junior colleges maintained by high school district -____ -- __ - 
Diistnietnmiorecteres:-... 2 2. os Soe eee eckco 


High school courses (grades 9 and 10) maintained by elementary 
SONOS IS CTS Aenea ee oe Re ce SERN Oe Stee hoes ren ce 
Evening high schools (with evening classes only, and adminis- 
tered by separate principal) : 
ee Ie a ee 
SLCC cc (oc a te ee ee a ee eee eee Scale eye genial 


c. Totalievening high schools... ==. ...22c. s2ceceeclolee 

Graded evening high school and junior college maintained by 
YPRISCRGOINGISINNOL 2.5 es ee 

Continuation day high schools (with only compulsory continua- 
tion classes for minors or other special day classes, and adminis- 
tered by separate principal) : 

A VRURIRTAU EO ClABSCS <2 eo ee aoe See seecee 

(3. COTE (2c Ded SURI MR Se aH Se ee a Ep CP aes 


c. Total continuation day high schools-_-___-_---_---_------- 


Total number of secondary schools____.____---------.------- 

Junior high schools with actual or anticipated enrollment in spe- 

GIRMOVORINDICLAS86S oa oe ee eee nn Se wae ceeek 

Day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools with actual 

or anticipated enrollment in special evening classes_-________ - 
High schools with special day classes: 
a. Compulsory continuation classes— 

i) Pdumionnurninenegls= 2... Se ek 

2) Day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools- - -_ - 

3) Continuation day high schools. -___-.....-...-.-----_- 

4) oBivening nie miscnOGis. 5-2 Se che eee 


5) Total high schools with compulsory continuation classes__ 
b. Other special day classes— 

A) momnionmmighecnOGls -- -o- 22. eo ee 

2) Day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools-_ - - _- 

3) Continuation day high schools- ---_--_.-.-.----------- 

ee 

5) Evening high school and junior college________-_______- 


6) Total high schools with other special day classes______ __ - 
c. Total high schools with special day classes— 

1) Junior/highschools_............. .. 22 seen ee sense 

2) Day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools- - -_ - 

3) Continuation day high schools__________._._._.-_----- 

4) Mentos bape echoes... . .... .... 22-220... ..... 

5) Evening high school and junior college________________- 


6) Total high schools with special day classes____________-- 


(Wot. FX, 


25 


| waasa 


8 Stockton junior college housed with College of the Pacific (private institution). 


12 


Hm © 


No 


6 


14 


ba | 


95 


to 
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NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF EACH TYPE 


1. High school districts 
a. County----- 
b. Unione... ee 
¢. Joint union__- ae 
d, City- ‘ = 
e. Unified. _ - 


f. Total high school districts 
2. Junior college districts_ 


3. Total secondary school districts 


NUMBER OF H1GH SCHOOL DistTRICTS MAINTAINING CERTAIN TYPES OF 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


1. Number maintaining separate junior high schools ! 

2. Number maintaining separate senior high schools ° 

3. Number maintaining Junior-senior high schools 

4, Number maintaining junior-senior high schools, or junior high 
schools and senior high schools or both * 

5. Number maintaining junior college maintained by high school 
district ___- nee, ae a 

6. Number maintaining evening high schools 

7. Number maintaining special evening classes? (NOT separate 
evening high schools). 

8. Number maintaining separate continuation day high schools 

9. Number maintaining special day classes: 

a. Compulsory continuation classes 

1) In junior high schools 
2) In day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools 
3) In continuation day high schools 
4) In evening high schools_ - 


5) Total districts with compulsory continuation ¢lasses_____- 
». Other special day classes 

1) In junior high schools. 

2) In day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools 

3) In continuation day high schools 

4) In evening high schools _- = 

5) In evening high school and junior college 


6) Total districts with other special day classes a 
c. Total with special day classes 

1) In junior high schools 

2) In day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools 

3) In continuation day high schools- 

4) In evening high schools_ _- 

5) In evening high school and junior college 


6) Total districts with special day classes 


1 Not administered with senior high schools. 
2 Not administered with junior high schools. 
3 Including two districts with junior high school and four-year high school but no senior high school. 
4 Including districts reporting anticipated enrollment only. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Wauter IF, DEXTER, Superintendent 


WITHHOLDING OF TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORDS AND 
COURSE GRADES 


The attention of the principals of high schools and junior colleges 
is called to the fact that it is unlawful, because not authorized, for the 
principal of any high school, or junior college, to withhold a transeript 
of record, or grade for a course successfully completed, merely because 
the student concerned may be indebted to the school or to the district. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction is in receipt of several com- 
munications referring to the existence of the practices mentioned in 
several areas of the state. This statement is made in order that all 
secondary school principals may be advised of the illegality of such 
practices. 


Division of Research and Statistics 


Water E. Moraan, Chief 


CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures of school districts and of county superintendents of 
schools for the school year beginning July 1, 1938, will be required to 
be reported to the State Department of Education in accordance with 
the expenditure classifications prescribed by the United States Office 
of Education. The classifications and subelassifications which will be 
employed in annual reports for 1938-1939 will be as follows: 

A. Prior-year expense (payments made during 1938-1939 on account 
of obligations incurred and payable during 1937-1938 but not 
paid until after June 30, 1938). 

B. Expenditures, 1938-1939, including outstanding obligations as of 
June 30, 1939. 

1. Administration 
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no 


Instruction 


a. Teachers salaries 
b. Other instructional expense (ineluding school libraries) 


. Operation of school plant 
. Maintenance of school plant 


mm 


5. Coordinate activities and auxiliary agencies 
a. Transfers to other districts 
b. Other coordinate activities and auxiliary agencies 


. Fixed charges 


. Capital outlays 
Nonbonded debt service 


go 


Definitions of these classifications, together with statements as to 
the types of payments to be included in each, are contained in Form 
No. J-41, Revised Classification of School District Expenditures. Copies 
of this form have been furnished to all districts by eounty superin- 
tendents of schools. 


State Accounting Committee 

The adoption of the federal expenditure classifications was decided 
by this Department upon recommendation of the state accounting com- 
mittee of the Public School Business Officials Association of the State 
of California. This state accounting committee has been reappointed 
by Schuyler C. Joyner, President of the state association, to serve for 
the school year 1938-1939. 

Questions related to the classification of school district expendi- 
tures should be referred to Vaughn D. Seidel, Chief Deputy County 
Superintendent of Schools of Alameda County, Court House, Oakland, 
California; or to Martin P. Haviken, Controller, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles. Mr. Seidel and 
Mr. Haviken are co-chairmen of the state accounting committee, for 
the northern and southern sections of the state respectively. Such ques- 
tions will be referred to the state accounting committee for considera- 
tion and recommendation. 

The California State Department of Education is happy to 
announce this service by the state accounting committee, and urges 
loeal school officials to use it whenever necessary. 
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Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. WATERMAN, Chief 


REGISTERS AVAILABLE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A limited supply of copies of obsolete State School Registers for 
Elementary Schools is available for distribution, upon request, to see- 
ondary schools. Requests for such registers should be forwarded to the 
Division of Textbooks and Publications, California State Department 
of Edueation, Sacramento. 


Division of Teacher Training and Certification 


EVELYN CLEMENT, Chief 


WORK AT RIVERSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL ACCEPTED 
FOR CREDENTIALS 


The Commission of Credentials of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education will accept the summer session work at the Indian 
Service Summer School at Riverside, California, as meeting certain of 
the requirements for teaching credentials at the rate of one unit of 
credit for each week of work completed. Information regarding 
acceptance of such work may be secured by writing directly to the 
Division of Teacher Training and Certification, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 

The four-week’s in-service institute at Sherman Indian School, 
Riverside, California, will be conducted by the United States Indian 
Service, from July 5-29 inclusive, as announced in the March issue of 
California Schools. 

A brief announcement describing the courses offered, the extra 
curricular activities, and the cost of tuition and living quarters will be 
sent on application to the California State Department of Education 
at Sacramento, attention Indian Edueation. 


— 
INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


APPELLATE COURT DECISIONS 


Dismissal of Probationary Teacher Under Tenure Law as it 
Existed in 1929 

The original authority for bringing and hearing charges against 
a teacher rests with the governing board of the employing district 
(School Code sections 5.650 et seq.). Where the record on appeal from 
a judgment of the Superior Court sustaining the dismissal of a pro- 
bationary teacher (in 1929) by the governing board of a school dis- 
trict for unprofessional conduct and evident unfitness for service in 
violation of School Code section 5.661, does not show what testimony 
was taken or what facts were developed before the board, it must be 
assumed that the proof produced before the board was such as to sub- 
stantially establish the facts as they were proven upon the hearing in 
the trial court. 

Evidence in support of a charge that the teacher had been previ- 
ously arrested and charged in 1927 with a violation of the Juvenile 
Court Law, which consisted only of testimony of the teacher upon exam- 
ination under section 2055 of the Code of Civil Procedure, was incom- 
petent, irrelevant and immaterial, and an objection thereto on such 
grounds should have been sustained by the trial court because of the 
remoteness in time prior to the making of the charges before the board. 
Where it is not shown that the substantial rights of the teacher were 
placed in jeopardy by reason of the insufficiency of a charge that the 
teacher has been charged with immoral conduct by another person and 
chased from a hotel by such person with a knife, the finding and judg- 
ment of the trial court sustaining the charge should not be disturbed. 

A finding and judgment by the trial court that: ‘‘These charges 
are generally known in the school district and as a result render vou 
unfit for future service as a teacher in the district,’’ if supported by 
evidence, is correct. ° 

The proceedings before the board can not be likened to a criminal 
proceeding where generally the entire burden of proof rests upon the 
prosecution, and it was the right and the duty of the teacher to explain 
his actions and conduet before the board. (Gaderer v. Grossmont Union 
High School District, 124 Cal. App. 686) ; 
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Rights of Permanent Employee After Compulsory Retirement by 
Governing Board of School District 

Where a teacher, a permanent employee of a school distriet, was 
retired on September 10, 1935, by the governing board of the district 
because of physical disability under the provisions of School Code see- 
tion 5.890, the dismissal of such teacher from the service of the district 
was effected at the close of the then-current school vear under School 
Code section 5.665, but such teacher was not entitled to active employ- 
ment after the date of her involuntary retirement or to any compensa- 
tion for the period between the date of her involuntary retirement and 
the close of the school vear when her dismissal became effective. (Tilton 
v. Board of Education of the Pomona City High School District, et al., 
93 C.A.D. 244, _.. Pae. (2nd) ---) 


What Constitutes Discontinuance of Particular Kind of Service 
Under School Code Section 5.710 

Where the governing board of a high school district discontinued 
a course in ‘Elementary Machine Shop and Advanced Machine Shop 
Practice’’ at the close of the school year 1934-1935 and established 
during the school vear 1935-1936 a ‘‘ Technical Institute Course in Oil 
Machinery Operation, Upkeep and Repair,’’ and the evidence showed 
that the course in ‘‘Elementary Machine Shop and Advanced Machine 
Shop Practice’’ was designed to train students in the use of machinery 
venerally, whereas the ‘‘Technical Institute Course in Oil Machinery 
Operation, Upkeep and Repair’’? was designed to furnish specialized 
training and to equip students for work in the oil industry, there had 
been the discontinuance of a particular kind of service with the dis- 
continuance of the course in ‘* Elementary Machine Shop and Advanced 
Machine Shop Practice’’; and the dismissal of the permanent employee 
giving instruction in such discontinued course was proper under the 
provisions of School Code section 5.710. (Schumacher v. Taft Union 
High School District et al., 93 C.A.D. 226, --- Pae. (2nd) ~--) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINIONS 


Attainment of Tenure 

Where a certificated employee of a school district having an aver- 
age daily attendance of less than 850 served in the district for the school 
years 1929-1930 to 1937-1938, both inclusive, and was dismissed at the 
close of the school year 1937-1938, such employee was not by reason of 
such service a permanent employee of the district under School Code 
section 5.500 as it existed during the school years 1929-1930 and 1930- 
1931, and the governing board of the district did not at any time take 
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action to classify him as a permanent employee of the district under 
Sehool Code section 5.501, as amended in 1931, effective August 14, 
1931. (A.G.0. NS957, April 13, 1938) ; 


Effect of Habendum Clause in Deed to School District 

Where, in a quitclaim deed executed in 1891 by the owner of cer- 
tain real property conveying such property to the governing board of 
an elementary school district the following clause appeared: ‘‘ Except 
that in the event that the land above described is not used for school 
purposes that it shall revert to the party of the first part and to his 
heirs and assigns forever,’’ such clause imposed a condition subsequent ; 
and the sale of the property by the governing board of the district to 
a private individual for other than schoolhouse purposes would bring 
about the condition contemplated at the time of the execution of the 
deed and amount to a forfeiture under a condition subsequent. How- 
ever, only the original grantor or his heirs may take advantage of the 
breach by taking steps to enforce the forfeiture (citing 9 Cal. Jur. 213 ; 
2 Devlin on Deeds, section 925; Estate of Blake, 125 Cal. 448). (A.G.O. 
NS948, April 5, 1938; A.G.0. NS943a, April 13, 1938) 


Purchase of School Buses 

Under the provisions of School Code section 6.30, it is clear that 
in the purchase of a school bus the governing board of a district is 
required to eall for bids, but where a board in good faith and in the 
exercise of a sound discretion determines that the best interests of the 
distriet demand that a certain type of school bus be purchased, bids 
for that partieular type of bus chassis and body may be called for. 
(A.G.0. NS956, modifying A.G.O. 8535 and 9540) 


Uses of County Elementary School Supervision Fund 
School Code sections 2.2132, 2.2142 and 2.2144 do not operate to 
enlarge upon the uses of the county elementary school supervision fund 
as set forth in School Code section 4.788. School Code sections 1.127 
and 4.191 are the only exceptions to the exclusive use of the fund set 
forth in said Sehool Code section 4.788. 
The county elementary school supervision fund may not be used 
for: 
1. The payment of expenses of the county superintendent of 
schools, deputy county superintendents of schools and county 
attendance officer. 


~ 


2. A revolving fund for the purchase of books for sale or loan to 
schools, or used for the purchase of textbooks or materials for 
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pupils or for the payment of salaries of teachers in emergency 
or regular schools. 

3. Purchasing refreshments for meetings of trustees or teachers 
or to employ any person to assist in serving such refreshments. 

4. Purchasing calendars, Christmas tree decorations, automobile 
club membership for the county superintendent of schools. 

5. The publication of a county school bulletin which contains no 
supervision material. 

6. Storage of property belonging to emergency schools. 

7. Purchase of articles and payment of expenses for a county ele- 
mentary school track meet sponsored by supervisors employed 
by the county superintendent of schools. 

8. The purchase of athletic equipment for a school. 


The fund may be used for: 

1. Provision of quarters and payment for the actual cost of heat, 
light, telephone service, furniture, stationary, printed supplies 
and necessary reference and textbooks for the supervisors. 

2. Purchase of equipment necessary for a county supervisor of 
athletics to be used in supervising athletie instruction. 


Elementary school supervisors referred to in School Code section 
4.788 may be employed by the county superintendent of schools, and 
their number and manner and amount of compensation may be deter- 
mined by him (citing Neilsen v. Richards, 69 Cal. App. 533). 

The county superintendent of schools may determine whether the 
salaries of the supervisors are to be full for expenses, or whether they 
may be paid a salary, plus an allowance for traveling expenses, but in 
no event shall the expenses. allowed exceed the actual and necessary 
expenses. 

A county superintendent of schools may contract with a school 
district for services rendered by employees of the district who are prop- 
erly certificated, to do part-time supervision work among the schools 
of the county. 

School funds set aside for school purposes, and particularly those 
of the county elementary school supervision fund, which are restricted 
to the particular uses expressly set forth in the Code, can not be 
diverted to WPA projects. (A.G.O. NS974, April 27, 1938) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


SUMMER SESSION COURSES IN TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATION 


To aid public schools to meet the requirements of the law (Deer- 
ing Act 7518a) that instruction in public safety and accident preven- 
tion be given in all public elementary and secondary schools, the 
University of California at Berkeley, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the University of California at Los Angeles have arranged 
for summer session courses in safety education which will be primarily 
for public school administrators and teachers. Forum discussion will 
be held under the direction of experts. 

Definite arrangements have been made to give college credit for 
the safety education courses in the University of Southern California 
and the University of California at Los Angeles. At the University of 
California at Berkeley the topic of safety will be considered in several 
education classes. 

At the University of Southern California, Dr. Wm. J. Klopp of 
Long Beach will take charge of the course, assisted by Frank J. Arm- 
strong, Traffic Coordinator for the City of Long Beach, and Miss 8. 
Helen Brown of Chaffey Junior College. Dr. Frank Foster will 
direct the work at the University of California at Los Angeles, and at 
the University of California at Berkeley the courses given by Mr. 
Frederick L. Mason of the Division of Optometry and Mr. August 
Vollmer, former Chief of Police in Berkeley and now instructor in the 
University police course, will include interesting phases of traffic 
safety education. 

The Department of Motor Vehicles has announced that the Depart- 
ment will cooperate closely in the summer courses, and arrangements 
have been made for the Department’s scientific driver testing equip- 
ment to be stationed at each university for at least a week. 

The Universities are preparing special data on the courses which 
will be sent to the prospective students who make inquiry. 


DEMONSTRATION SECONDARY SCHOOL 
The University of California will conduct a Demonstration Seeond- 
ary School during the Summer Session of 1938. Sessions will be held 
daily on Monday, through Friday, 8 a.m. to 12 m. from June 27 to 


August 5. The school, which is a training school for secondary eduea- 
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tion at the University of California, will be earried on in the Univer- 
sity High School in Oakland. Classes will be open for daily observa- 
tion and supervised teaching by students enrolled in education courses 
at the University of California. 

George A. Rice, Professor of Education, will head the staff as 
Director. William R. Odell, Director of Instruction for Adult and 
Secondary Edueation, Oakland Public Schools, is to be the Associate 
Director, and Paul Fleming Vice Principal, ‘University High School, 
will act as Principal. 

The courses will include art, commercial subjects, English, lan- 
guages, mathematies, science, and social studies. 

Enrollment may be made at any time prior to the opening of the 
session. Students should enroll, however, as early as possible in order 
that classes may be organized in advance of the opening date. The 
fee for each pupil is $7.50 for each two-hour course. 


SURVEY OF SCHOOL-MADE MOTION PICTURES 


Information concerning motion pictures made by groups of public 
school children in California has been requested in connection with a 
survey of films being produced in the schools of the country. The 
survey is being conducted by the Committee on Standards for Motion 
Pictures and Newspapers of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

The following questions have been submitted: (1) Title and sub- 
ject of your film or a description of it. (2) Length of film, 400, 800 
or 1600 feet long? (3) Width of film, 16 or 35 mm? (4) Is it a silent 
or sound film? (5) What group produced your film? Was it a Photo- 
play or Camera Club? (6) To what person may we write to find out 
more about your film? (7) Should you like to exchange films with 
other schools? (8) What advice can you give to schools that want to 
produce their first films, or to those who want to take more moving 
pictures? 

Information should be sent to Mr. Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich 
High School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


SAFETY EDUCATION MATERIALS 


The Department of Education has available for distribution to 
public school authorities a limited number of copies of a publication 
issued by the Child Education Section of the National Safety Council 
entitled Aids to Course of Study Committees Desiring Materials in 
Safety Education. These aids are in three sections: 


Section A—‘‘Then and Now in Safety Education in the Schools.’’ 
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Section B—‘‘Two Hundred and Twenty-five Safety References. ”’ 


Section C—‘‘Visual Aids for Safety Education.’’ 


The aids are practical safety publications which will be found most 
useful. Requests for the aids may be addressed to Alfred E. Lentz, 
Administrative Advisor, California State Department of Education. 

The Department of Motor Vehicles has made available for distribu- 
tion to secondary schools, through the State Traffie Safety Commission, 
the following materials. 

1. Summary of Vehicle Code, 1937. (This publication is available 

to students and teachers. ) 

2. Annual Statistical Report, 1938. (A compilation of official 
registration, gasoline tax, traffie accidents, traffic enforcement 
data and related miscellaneous statistics. This publication is 
available for teachers only.) 


Requests for these materials should be addressed to Mrs. M. E. 
sevil, Executive Secretary, State Traffic Safety Commission, Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, Sacramento, California. 


WESTERN SUMMER WORKSHOPS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The Western Summer Workshop in Secondary Edueation will be 
conducted under the auspices of the Progressive Edueation Associa- 
tion at Mills College, Oakland, from June 29 to August 9. 

Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, School of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will act as director. Areas of study to be repre- 
sented in the sessions include: The study of adolescents and guidance; 
literature and language arts; social studies; mathematies; the sciences; 
the arts. 

Since the enrollment of each workshop is limited to not more than 
one hundred and twenty-five students, application should be made 
early. All requests for information should be addressed to the Com- 
mittee on Workshops, Progressive Education Association, 310 West 
Ninetieth Street, New York City. 


CHILDREN WARNED AGAINST DANGER FROM EXPLOSIVES 


The cooperation of publie school teachers of California in warning 
children against playing with blasting caps is requested by the Institute 
of Makers of Explosives. This warning is issued annually at the begin- 
ning of summer vacation through the schools and newspapers and over 
the radio. Asa result, the number of such aecidents which occur more 
frequently in vacation when children are freer to explore the out-of- 
doors has been greatly reduced. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


A record of current developments under the social security pro- 
gram may now be obtained in the Social Security Bulletin, a monthly 
publication of the National Social Security Board in Washington. The 
bulletin which was first issued in March, 1938, includes sections on old- 
age insurance, unemployment compensation and public financial 
assistance of various kinds. It may be used for reference by students, 
teachers, librarians, editors, economists, political scientists, social work- 
ers, and social security administrators. The subscription price is 
20 cents a copy, or $2.00 a year in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; in other countries the price is $3.75 for a year’s subscription. 
Remittances in the form of checks and money orders should be sent to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION BULLETINS 


Two bulletins of interest to teachers, school administrators, and 
student-teachers have just been issued by the Association for Child- 
hood Education. 

Sharing Experiences Through School Assemblies was compiled by 
Agnes L. Adams, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 
The 39-page publication presents a variety of opinions as to the pur- 
poses, preparations, organizations, and production of assembly pro- 
grams. 

Reading—a Tool for Learning, compiled by Nila Benton Smith, 
Indiana University, is a 32-page bulletin which stresses the importance 
of the normal growth of the child in the nursery school and kinder- 
garten, and the development of readiness for reading in the program of 
abundant living. 

The bulletins may be obtained from the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


Joun Dewey. Euperience and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. Pp. xvi + 116. 

The educational philosophy of John Dewey has permeated modern educational 
thought and practice. His theory of “education through experience” is the very 
foundation of the newer educational patterns and methods. However, such basie 
concepts in this theory as purposeful learning, activity, and freedom are sometimes 
not fully understood or are misapplied in the development of educational procedures ; 
and consequently, confusion and controversy surround certain practices carried on 
in the name of the modern school and progressive education, 

In a new book of but slightly over one hundred pages entitled E.rperience 
and Hducation, Dewey presents his theory of experience and its implications for 
the educational process in such a way as to Clarify these and other concepts under- 
lying the newer education. He first shows the fallacy of what he calls the “EKither- 
Or” tendency to formulate beliefs and policies in terms of extremes or opposites with 
no intermediate possibilities. Application is made to modern education which is a 
product of discontent with traditional education. For example, traditional education 
imposed adult standards, materials, and methods upon immature minds, and empha- 
sized routine. In the new edueation, based on fitting learning to the nature of the 
child, the reaction against imposition of unsuitable methods and materials and the 
element of routine tends also to reject the idea of organization and leads to lack of 
edequate planning. 

Dewey develops at some length two criteria or principles of experience. The 
first principle, that of “continuity of experience,” recognizes the fact of habit and 
implies for education the selection and ordering of experience so that each experience 
will have a desirable effect on the individual in terms of leading on to further expe- 
rience and to desirable development. The second principle is that of “interaction” 
and attaches equal significance to both the external and internal conditions of expe- 
rience. These two sets of conditions form the “situation” for experience, and taken 
together determine the nature of further experience and the development of the 
individual. The traditional school neglected the internal conditions, but there is 
danger, due to the “Kither-Or” tendency, for the new education to overemphasize 
them. 

A few points concerning which Dewey emphasizes the special significance for 
education may be briefly summarized : 

Traditional education set up an environment which ignored to a large extent 
the powers and purposes of the learner. In reaction against this, the effort to 
attach due importance to the learner's desires has sometimes led to confusion between 
purpose and mere impulse. Purpose begins with impulse but is a complex intellec- 
tual operation involving the formulation of a plan of action based upon the antici- 
pation of consequences under obtaining conditions. 

True freedom involves social control. Real individual freedom must not be 
confused with mere external or physical freedom although this is important. Even 
such simpie activity as the playing of games by children requires adherence to the 
rules of the game, Distinction should be made between personal authority or outside 
authority, such as the teacher, and social control exercised by the group itself. 
True freedom involves freedom to frame purposes and select ways and means to 
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achieve them. It involves self-control. Behavior governed by pure impulse means 
eventually the loss of freedom and control of the individual by the force of cir- 
cumstances. Overemphasis upon activity rather than upon intelligent activity 
leads to confusion of freedom with immediate execution of impulse and to identifi- 
cation of impulse with purpose. 

The idea of preparation as extracting the maximum from present experience 
for its bearing on future experience places a far greater responsibility upon the 
mature person than did the traditional educational program for guiding youth in 
experiences with worth-while meaning and possibilities for favorable future expe- 
rience, 

Subject matter, or anything that can properly be called a study, falls within 
the scope of life experience. The task for progressive education is the selection 
and organization of material within the experience of the learner and next “the 
progressive development of what is already experienced into a fuller and richer and 
also more organized form, a form which gradually approximates that in which 
subject matter is presented to the skilled, ae person.” 

Throughout the book Dewey contrast’ the traditional in education with the 
modern to show the meaning of “education of, by, and for experience.” The treat- 
ment is not, however, controversial. Dewey is primarily interested in) Education 
itself and warns against thinking “in terms of some ‘ism about education, even 
such an ‘ism as ‘progressivism’. This book will probably be of even greater value 
than others of many times its size by the same author in Clarifying the basic 
principles underlying modern education and in guiding leaders in the field” to 
develop educational practices consistent with these principles. 


Ivan R. WATERMAN 
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